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writer of the comment. The words quoted were intended to indicate 
and did indicate in concise form the probable attitude of the bellig- 
erents in the circumstances referred to. The language used was not 
suggested by any expressions on the subject, either oral or written, 
by any member of the Board of Editors or by other American jurists, 
but was based upon expressions contained in the notes of Great Britain 
to the United States, on the subject of neutral trade. 

THE NINTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

The annual meeting of the American Society of International Law, 
which usually takes place in the last week of April, was, as announced 
in the April number of the Journal, postponed by the Executive Com- 
mittee until the meeting of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress 
in Washington, December 27, 1915 to January 8, 1916, so that the 
Society might accept the invitation of the Congress to meet in connec- 
tion with its Sub-Section on International Law. The Committee on 
the Ninth Annual Meeting of the Society has recently held a meeting 
and decided upon the arrangements which should be made for the annual 
meeting. The Committee had the choice of adopting the topics of the 
Sub-Section on International Law of the Congress as the program for 
the Society, and thus merge the two meetings into one. Inasmuch as 
the American international lawyers who have consented to speak upon 
the subjects of the program of the Sub-Section on International Law 
are all prominent members of the Society, and since it would be highly 
desirable for the Society to have as speakers at its meeting some of 
the eminent South American publicists who will attend the Congress, 
the proposition of consolidating the two meetings into one seemed en- 
tirely feasible and desirable in some respects. The plan, however, was 
open to serious objection from the point of view of the Society, which 
has not failed to hold an annual meeting regularly each year since its 
organization nearly a decade ago, and the printed proceedings of its 
annual meeting are the most important part of its remarkable and use- 
ful career. It was felt that to merge the two meetings would result in 
the loss of the identity of the Society's meeting this year and deprive 
the Society of its customary printed proceedings, except, perhaps, in 
the form of reprints of the proceedings of the Sub-Section on Inter- 
national Law of the Congress. 
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After carefully considering both plans the Committee decided that 
the Society should have a meeting of its own with a separate program 
and different speakers, but in order to prevent a congestion of speakers 
and topics it was thought best to make the Society's program a little 
shorter than usual and to adopt the topics of the Sub-Section on Inter- 
national Law of the Congress as a part of the program of the Society. 
This will, of course, include the printing of the addresses and discus- 
sions in the Sub-Section on International Law as a part of the proceed- 
ings of the Society. This arrangement will enable the members of the 
Society to accept the invitation of the Congress to attend and take part 
in the meeting of the Sub-Section on International Law, and the courtesy 
will be reciprocated by the Society extending an invitation to the visit- 
ing publicists to attend and participate in its meeting. 

The program of the Sub-Section on International Law of the Scientific 
Congress, which has been made a part of the program of the meeting of 
the Society, is as follows: 

I. The relation of international law to national law in American countries. 

II. The study of international law in American countries and the means by which 
it may be made more effective. 

III. How can the people of the American countries best be impressed with the 
duties and responsibilities of the state in international law? 

IV. Are there specific American problems of international law? 

V. The attitude of American countries toward international arbitration and the 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

VI. Should international law be codified? And if so, should it be done through 
governmental agencies or by private scientific societies? 

It has been frequently suggested that the Society should give a larger 
consideration to questions of international law which are of especial in- 
terest in the American countries, but the committees in charge of the an- 
nual arrangements have not heretofore adopted a continuous plan for 
covering a certain field of international law and have preferred to select 
subjects which each year seem likely to be most interesting and useful 
for discussion at that particular time. Very often subjects of especial 
interest to American countries have been chosen. The program of the 
Sub-Section on International Law of the Pan-American Scientific Con- 
gress deals primarily, as would naturally be expected, with topics of inter- 
national law from an American point of view, and the incorporation of 
these topics into the program of the Society will, no doubt, be pleasing 
to those members who take a special interest in Latin-American affairs 
and problems. 
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There is also a feeling among the members that the Society should not 
confine its work to certain branches of international law to the exclusion 
of other branches, that international law is or should be of general appli- 
cation the world over, that whatever affects one nation will affect the 
others and that it would not be good policy for the Society to create 
or encourage, even inadvertently or unconsciously, the feeling that 
certain branches of international law are especially applicable to certain 
localities and that, therefore, subjects of equal interest to the science in 
general should form a permanent part of the Society's programs. 

The European War has raised a number of questions of fundamental 
importance wherever nations recognize international law as having any 
application in their relations with other states. A meeting of the Society 
at this time, which would ignore the discussion of these questions, would, 
it is believed, consciously overlook one of the chief objects of the So- 
ciety. The most important of these questions have accordingly been 
included in the following program which has been adopted by the Com- 
mittee for discussion by the members of the Society and which, taken 
in connection with the topics of the Sub-Section on International Law of 
the Congress, forms the completed program of the Ninth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Society of International Law: 

1. Opening address of the President. 

2. The duties and obligations of neutral governments, parties to the Hague con- 
ventions, in case of actual or threatened violations by belligerents of the stipulations 
of the said conventions. 

3. What means should be provided and procedure adopted for authoritatively 
determining whether the Hague conventions or other general international agree- 
ments, or the rules of international law, have been violated? In case of violations, 
what should be the nature of the remedy and how should it be enforced? 

4. What modifications, if any, should be made in the law and practice as now ap- 
plied by the principal maritime nations concerning the following subjects of inter- 
national naval law, in order, under the conditions of the modern interdependence of 
nations, adequately to safeguard the interests of both neutrals and belligerents: 
(a) Contraband, (b) Blockade, (c) Continuous Voyage, (d) Visit and Search? 

5. Is a uniform law of neutrality for all nations desirable or practicable? If so, 
what are the principles upon which such a law should be based, and what generally 
should be its provisions? 

6. How can the American Society of International Law best co-operate with similar 
societies in the other American Republics in promoting their common objects? 

It will be observed that the sixth question of this program contemplates 
co-operation between the American Society of International Law and 
similar societies in other American Republics in promoting their common 
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objects. The purpose of the American Society of International Law is 
not merely to consider questions of international law and to enable its 
members to express their views regarding them, but, as stated in the 
constitution of the Society, "to foster the study of international law and 
promote the establishment of international relations on the basis of law 
and justice." This statement of the object of our Society would, it is 
believed, be equally descriptive of the aims and purposes of any society 
of international law wherever founded. The founders of the American 
Society, however, felt that to accomplish its purpose they should look 
forward to co-operation with similar societies in other countries, as inter- 
national opinion can best be created by agencies and forces acting within 
the different countries. Therefore, in drafting the constitution, it was 
expressly stated that "for this purpose [the establishment of inter- 
national relations on the basis of law and justice] it will co-operate 
with other societies in this and other countries having the same object." 
Our readers have been hitherto informed in these columns 1 concerning 
the progress made in the formation of national societies of international 
law in each of the American Republics to be affiliated with the larger 
body to be known as the American Institute of International Law, 
composed of five members recommended by each of the national soci- 
eties. 2 At the date of the present writing, national societies of inter- 
national law have been founded in seventeen American Republics in 
addition to the United States, and in the remaining countries such 
societies are in process of formation. It is hoped that before the meeting 
of the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress the announcement will 
have been made that national societies have been formed in every Amer- 
ican country. At the last meeting of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law, the Society voted to affiliate with the American Institute 
of International Law and authorized the President to take the necessary 
steps. 3 This action has been taken and the American Society of Inter- 
national Law is now in a position to co-operate directly with the societies 
of international law formed in the countries of the American continent 
or indirectly through the American Institute. It is hoped that the dis- 
cussion on question 6 will bring out suggestions for practicable and use- 
ful co-operative effort. 

1 Vol. 6 (1912), p. 949; Vol. 7 (1913), p. 163. 

2 This Institute is the subject of a separate comment in this number of the Journal, 
p. 923. 

3 Proceedings, 1914, p. 231. 
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The meeting of the Society will be held at the Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, and December 28-30 are the dates tentatively agreed upon, 
pending a definite announcement of arrangements by the Sub-Section 
on International Law of the Pan-American Scientific Congress. As 
usual, a detailed program will shortly be printed and sent to each member 
of the Society, giving the dates of the different addresses and discussions. 
The meeting will close with the customary banquet, with the President 
of the Society as toastmaster. 

THE PAN-AMEEICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGEESS 

The First Pan-American Scientific Congress sat at Santiago, Chile, 
from December 25, 1908, to January 5, 1909, and was the first scientific 
congress in which representatives from all of the American Republics 
were present. Three Latin-American Congresses had met — namely, at 
Buenos Aires in 1898, at Montevideo in 1901, and at Rio de Janeiro in 
1905. Exclusively Latin-American Congresses showed that at least the 
scientists of the Latin-American world were willing to come together, 
and their success apparently suggested the possibility of an Ail-American 
Congress, which should include representatives from the United States. 
An invitation was extended to the United States and accepted. The 
various institutions of learning sent representatives, good feeling pre- 
vailed, and the desire was expressed on all hands to have the next meet- 
ing in the United States. The Congress unanimously voted in favor of 
holding the meeting here, the United States accepted the invitation, 
and the Second Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet in the last 
days of the current year and in the opening week of 1916 at Washington 
under the auspices of the Government of the United States. 

A congress of this kind has a very large program, as the aim and pur- 
pose is to bring together leaders of thought, scholars, and publicists of 
all the American countries, and to have subjects included in the program 
of a general interest to all the American countries, in which American 
scientists are interested, and in the discussion of which they will partici- 
pate. The First Congress was divided into nine sections, in one of which 
the subject of international law received a great deal of attention. The 
point of greatest interest was that raised by Sefior Alejandro Alvarez of 
Chile as to whether there can be said to exist a special American inter- 
national law. Sefior Alvarez presented a paper on this subject, as did 
also Professor Sa Vianna of Brazil. As the result of very great discussion 
the Congress adopted the following resolution: 



